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AN APPEAL TO NOVELISTS. 

Is it possible to write a natural novel — one 
that, while not absolutely true to nature, is not 
absolutely untrue to nature? I understand the 
difference between a photograph and a pic- 
ture, and I know that the picture has points of 
pleasing all tastes that the photograph has not, 
and that all of us like the picture better, but 
there are pictures and pictures. That there 
are novels and novels, in the same sense, | 
juestion, for whereas there are pictures which 
never tire the observer, is there a novel in 
which there are no pages which readers for 
pleasure —and they are the greatest number 
—do not gladly skip? 

This is especially true of novels in which 
the characters talk at interminable lengths, and 
in such wise as no natural man or woman ever 
talked or could talk, or, if they could, would be 
permitted todo so by any listener who knew 
his rights in a conversation. I do not forget 
that an author must idealize his people, but 
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why should they be idealized until their like is 
something unheard-of beyond the covers of a 
book? Isn’tthere a limit? Isn’t there reason 
in the creating of idealized men and women? 
Because they are the offspring of a brain and 
an imagination above the average power and 
inspiration, does it follow they are to be like 
their progenitors and still pass for people of 
the natural kind? 

Heroic deeds and phenomenal sacrifices are 
not dissatisfying to the taste, because we like 
to imagine such things as something beyond 
our own doing; but all of us can talk, and the 
man or woman who talks a whole pageful or 
more without anybody else getting in a word 
edgewise is simply a monstrosity beyond all 
acceptance. It does not exist anywhere in 
natural life, and why should the novelist take 
advantage of the situation and thrust it upon 
his helpless readers? Talking is really some- 
thing too common to be idealized much beyond 
ordinary limits. We can permit a character to 
talk for half a minute straight away on some 
topic that he may have been studying, but think 
of a man making a ten-minute speech to a 
woman as a declaration of his passion! No 
man who ever made one, —and all have, — and 
no woman who ever listened to one, —and all 
have, —could think of such a thing without 
horror, not to mention the impossibility of it. 
Yet the novelist feels that he is not doing his 
subject justice if he permits him to make a 
natural declaration. I fancy there is not a 
novel declaration extant that, if some bashful 
swain were to learn it from the book and say it 
to the “ hope of his life,” would n’t make her look 
upon his suit with scorn, and give him the 
everlasting ha-ha —to quote from the classics. 
Lovers don’t deliver dissertations on love to 
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each other outside of the books, and why in- 
side of them? Nor is love the only subject so 
handled by the novelists. 

The novelists’ thinkers are quite as impossi- 
ble as their talkers. Whole pages are devoted 
to what some simple-minded man or woman 
thinks of some situation or other, emotional, 
moral, or physical, in which the characters may 
find themselves, their previous conversations 
in the book showing not the slightest evidence 
hat they could possibly so analyze their feel- 
ings. Asarule, average persons are the novel- 
ists’ most profound analysts, and how many 


average persons do we find in real life stopping 


~ 


to think profound and complicated thoughts of 
their emotions, either of the heart before those 
of the opposite sex, or ol the head before some 
object of artistic or natural beauty or grardeu 

The novelist’s farmer, for example, will stop in 
deep contemplation of a magnificent thunder 
storm, while the natural farmer would objurgate 
the Weather Bureau for sending rain while his 


ly to 


was in the field. he would rush wil 





get his unprotected stock under cover before 


the storm broke, quite forgetting to stop to 
think, in awed wonder or rapturous admiration, 
of the magnificent meteorological mix-up. 

I feel quite sure that the readers for pleas- 
ure—and they are they who constitute the 
class that buys books, thereby making it possi- 
ble for authors to live and write —do not want 
raw realism in the depiction of character, but 
they do prefer to be introduced to possible 
persons acting under possible conditions in a 
possible manner. If the author wishes to 
create beings of the impossible type, let him 
do so, but let him put them in his own private 
museum of fancy, where they belong, to which 
the critics have free admission at any and all 
times, and into which the pleasure-seeking 
reader need not go unless he wants to. In 
line with my argument for naturalness, I should 
like to inquire how many of the books selling 
more than one hundred thousand copies are of 
the abstruse and involved variety? 


New York, N. Y. William F. Lampton. 


THE SPECIAL COLUMN, 


ali it the special column 
seems to be no general name 
times it is published under the lof “ Side- 
ights,”” sometimes it is “Sy from the 
Wheel,” and frequently, instead of being a col 
umn, it is only three-quarters of a column, o1 
it may be but half a column. Some people are 
unkind enough to say that the shorter it is the 
better, and there is probably more truth than 
sarcasm in such a statement. The special 
column—that is, the column of verses, 
sketches, jokes, stories, paragraphs, etc., now 
published on the editorial page of nearly every 
prominent newspaper in the West and Middle 
West—is an important or an unimportant 
feature, according to the ability of the man 


who writes it and the freedom given to him by 


the editor. A man who is unable to write good 
verse, who lacks the imaginative powers that 
are necessary for the production day after day 
of stories and sketches, or whose work is de 
void of originality, will, of course, fail to pro 
duce an entertaining column, no matter how 
much freedom he may have in the selection 
and treatment of his subjects. 

On the other hand, I know of newspaper 
ffices in which a man with the humor of a Mark 


Twain, the verse-building ability of a Swin 


burne, and the imagination of a Shakespeare 
would be unable to make a hit. He would be 
so hampered, so hedged about by conditions 
and regulations, and limited to so narrow a 
range of subjects that he might as well be a 
toy engine running on a little circular track 
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Happy is the newspaper rhymester and joker 
who is associated with an editor possessed of 
a sense of humor and a disposition to permit 
the saying of things in his paper. For him 
there isachance. If he fails to make his col- 
umn a worthy feature, it is his own fault. 

I know a man, now widely recognized as a 
humorist and story writer, who was employed 
several years ago to “grind out” a “funny 
column” for a paper that need not be men- 
tioned here by name. He. began by writing a 
ludicrous account of a wedding in which an 
imaginary English nobleman and a mythical 
American heiress were chiefly concerned. He 
indulgedin a description of the costumes and 
the presents, and running through the narrative 
was enough truth to make it a laughable bur- 
lesque on a splurge that had just been made 
over the marriage of a proud title and a big 
fortune. 

His manuscript went to the printers and a 
proot of the story fell into the hands of the 
editor, who was also the proprietor of the paper. 
That gentleman, who probably had the small- 
est sense of humor ever allotted to a human 
being, went to the funny man, after reading 
the skit, and wanted to know what it meant. 
Here let me say that the humorist who is 
called upon to explain one of his own jokes is 
like the man who was on the limb of the tree 
when the bear started out after him. He has 
no case to present. All that there is for him 
to do is to back off and trust in Providence. 

Well, the editor wanted an explanation. He 
said it was “perfectly ridiculous to try to get 
any reader to believe that the pearl necklaces 
presented to the bride would if tied together 
have reached from Newport to Kittanning, 
Penn.,” and he absolutely refused to believe 
there was any ground for the statement thatthe 
groom hung his coronet on the doorknob as he 
walked into the room where the ceremony took 
plac e. 

The humorist tried to explain, but gave it up 
it last and presented his resignation, which 
was cheerfully accepted. Then only did that 
humorist succeed in making the editor smile. 
Since that day the paper has been running 
down, and the man who failed to amuse the 
editor has been mounting upward. But this 





may be owing to circumstances rather than to 
poetic justice. I shall refrain from judging. 

The special column is a product of the 
West. James Whitcomb Riley and Eugene 
Field were among the first men who produced 
it. Foratime Riley was on the staff of the 
Indianapolis Fournal, where his poems were 
made a daily feature of that paper. Field wrote 
humorous paragraphs and sketches first on St. 
Joseph, Kansas City, and Denver papers, and 
finally came to Chicago to make his reputation 
as a writer of the column known as “Sharps 
and Flats,” in the Mews andthe Record. It 
may be said that he was practically unrestricted 
in the use he made of his special column while 
he was employed by Mr. Lawson. He said 
about what he pleased; nobody was exempt 
from his satire, and he varied the make-up of 
the column according to his whim. Undoubt- 
edly it was this freedom that enabled him to 
make his work so valuable to his employer and 
at the same time to win success for himself. 

Mr. Riley was less fortunate. His employer 
thought, after giving ita brief trial, that poetry 
did n’t pay as a special feature in a newspaper, 
and the bard was discharged. This made it 
necessary for him to publish his poems in 
books and read them in public. It is perhaps 
unnecessary to add that Mr. Riley has man 
aged to pull through. 

At present the special column has been 
pretty generally adopted as an editorial page 
feature by important papers west and south of 
New York. Some day the New York papers 
will find out the value of this Western idea, and 
make use of it, as they have made use of so 
many other Western ideas that enter into the 
so called metropolitan journalism of to-day. 

No rules can be set down for the making of 
a special column. It must depend altogether 
upon the man who writes it and the paper for 
which it is written. Myown opinion concern- 
ing it is that it should not always be funny, 
even if it could always be made so—and | 
don’t believe it could. Sentiment and pathos, 
as wellas timely jingles, paragraphs relating 
to affairs of the day, and little sketches from 
life may, I think, be mixed with good effect. 

It is important, also, that the writer who is 
endeavoring to get up a special column should 
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work. He should never be afraid that he is 
giving too much of himself. There may be, 


and properly should be, a limit to the volume 
of matter he produces, but there never should 
be a limit to its quality. It can’t be too 9 OC d, 
no matter how smallthe price that is paid for it. 


When 


lever- 


Lastly, he must be willing to suffer. 


he gets the paper in the morning and 


ishly scans his verses he must be brave and 


try to bear it like aman. The stanza that he 


worked and worried jover for hours may_ be 








made ridiculous by the changing of a single 
a little word 
dull the point of his best story; but let th 


letter, or the omission of may 
stricken poet or humorist, whichever he is 
pleased to think himself, take heart. Nobody 
but himself is likely to notice it, and if any one 
else does chance to see that the verse or sketc! 
is meaningless, he will forget all about it be 
fore he puts the paper down. 


S. E.K tse 


THF LITERARY VALUE OF ENTHUSIASM. 


| have been asked ,to talk about myself, — 


a dangerous permission surely, — and in casting 
about mentally for such facts in my experience 
furnish assistance 01 


as might suggestion to 


another, I come upon the realization of how 


much I owe to enthusiasm. 
The measure of success which my work has 
attained is not the result of conscious pre para- 


tion for that work. I wasa 


piano-playing girl 
} 


whose chief interest in life music, W 


one day, 


Willis 


insisted 


was 
as the result of a talk about Blanche 


Howard's “One Summer,” brother 
that I, 


felt flattered by 


my 


too, could write stories if | 


tried. | his confidence, but, 
considering it utterly absurd, took no interest 
in the suggestion. 

To 


brou 


my surprise and at last vexation, he 


ght up the subject again and again, and, in 
spite of my protestations. continued his urgency. 


} 


I shall never understand his persistence, for he 


was exceedingly busy with his own affairs, but 


as a matter of fact he renewed his efforts at 


intervals for a year before I, on the verge of 
tears with annoyance, consented to silence him 
by a sincere effort which would be fruitless. 

vindicated his confi- 


Later, when time had 


dence, he was once asked in my presence what 
He 


“Oh, Clara always had a picturesque 


made him so certain of his sister’s ability. 


replied: 


way of telling things, and was not too much 
hampered by the truth!” 

The usual early cravings to write and thi 
systematic work to gain a technique wer: 
absent in my case, and yet scarcely an obstacle 
beset the path to authorship. The acceptance 
of my stories and verses was immediate, and 
ot course there was a reason for this. 


it into one word, I 


To put 
believe the reason was ¢é/ 
thusiasm. 

You remember that luminous bit of advic« 
in Dr. Van Dyke’s “ Footpath to Peace’”’ 
‘Be governed by your admirations rather thar 
by your dislikes.” 

“Josiah Allen’s Wife” 
that 


says of one of he: 
dretful admirit 
I have always been “dretful ad 
mirin’,” and I am persuaded that that attitud: 
of mind is more developing to one’s powers 
than a superior and critical habit of thought. 


friends she 


was “a 


woman.” 


Like many children, | was an omnivorous 
reader. My long-suffering mother complaine: 


that she could not even send me for a news 


paper pattern, because I would stop to rea 
every word on it before I brought it to her 
When I was eight years old I caught the infex 
tion of my father’s profound love for Dickens 
I read his books continually, and that enthu 
siasm governed until I was in my teens, whe: 
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I transferred my affections to another idol: 
namely, W. D. Howells. I have not the honor 
of Mr. Howells’s acquaintance. I used in my 
girlhood to yearn for the privilege of becoming 
tongue-tied in his presence, and once after I 
had begun writing 1 did spend an evening in 
his company, but I had no opportunity to tell 
him what a ruling influence he was in my life, 
and had the opportunity presented itself, | 
should probably not have ventured; for gentle 
and responsive as his manner is, he has a habit 
of sighing heavily. Ab, he had not learned to 
sigh when he wrote “ Venetian Days”! What 
a privilege to read the recorded enthusiasm of 
such youth as his, with all the delicate, discrim- 
inating word-painting, all the fresh power and 
humor welling up and effervescing inevery line. 

My father, George F. Root, whose war 

songs and other popular melodies have made 
his name familiar, used to say that his early en- 
joyment and study of Mendelssohn had had an 
influence upon his whole musical life. My 
father was “governed by his admirations” 
during the whole of his useful long and suc- 
cessful career, and I would say to all incipient 
authors: Cultivate your enthusiasms. When 
dissatisfied with your own work, sink yourself 
in that of some one else for atime, and gain an 
inspiration. Inspiration is not imitation. My 
father knew that his simple melodies, familiar 
n every Sunday school in our land, bore no 
relation to the oratorios of “St. Paul” and 
‘“ Elijah,” yet he was convinced that the fount 
of Mendelssohn’s genius had nourished his 
gifts. Similarly, I know the differing status 
of “Next Door” and “The Rise of Silas 
Lapham,” but — 1 thank Mr. Howells. 

I remember once reading a review of one of 
my earlier books in some unimportant paper 
where a comparison was instituted between my 
characters and Mr. Howells’s to the latter’s dis- 
advantage. The sacrilegious statement made 
me gasp, and | wondered if a thunderbolt from 
heaven had not descended on that reviewer. 
[ was youngthen. I have learned since that 
if the lightning were expected to mete out pun- 
shment to every presumptuous critic, there 
would be no power left to run our trolleys. 

In answer to the request to state my methods 
of work, I can say only that they arose from 





the perfunctory start which I made in author- 
ship. I never have any plot to begin with, 
and, as my readers know, not very much to 
end with. It has often been said to young 
writers, ‘“ Don’t attempt to write unless you 
have something to say.” Does the child who 
climbs into your lap and begs for a story de- 
mand that you shall have some “mission” or 
“call” to tella story? Not at all. He only 
demands to be amused, and is perfectly willing 
you should “make up as you go along.”” That 
is what I do. It isn’t much of a * method,” is 
it? I make up as I go along; and it is seldom 
when I goto my desk in the morning that | 
know what that day’s telling is to be, any more 
than does the reader who afterward opens t 
book. 

It comes right back again to the matter of 
enthusiasm. I have a delightful time at West 
Point, and I write “ Miss Bagg’s Secretary.” 
I worship at the shrine of the White City, and 
“Sweet Clover” follows. I spend a breezy 
summer at Bailey Island, and write ‘ Dr. Lati- 
mer” in a “dretful admirin’” state of mind; 
and speaking of “Dr. Latimer” reminds me 
of the question of advisaility of choosing real 
persons to figure in novels. It is seldom 
indeed that an author meets an individual who 
does not need considerable alteration and em- 
bellishment to serve such a purpose, and yet it 
is astonishing how determined are the dwellers 
in the locality in which a story is laid to dis 
cover the original of each character. They 
will seize upon one familiar trait and make 
their decision with the same certainty that a 
naturalist exhibits in constructing the complete 
bird from a stray feather which he picks up, 
and this is sometimes disagreeable for the 


author. I am unpopular to this day with cer 


tain good folk on Dr. Latimer’s island for 
this cause; but there is one octogenarian there 
who is an impressive physical specimen, and 
does not object to the suspicion that he shines 


in my pages. He lends the story to each new 
comer, and discusses its characters with a 
most musical drawl. Rev. Elijah Kellogg, 
whose tales of that locality are well known, 
was his boyhood friend, and the old captain 
told an acquaintance that he had “often asked 


Lije to confess who the folks was in his stories; 
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but Lije allers said they wa’n’t no special per- 
son, but he’d mixed ’em all up so’s no one 
could tell who was who; and I guess,” added 
the old man, “I guess, come to ‘Dr. Latimer,’ 
that’s jest about what Aunt Burnham done.” 

He had guessed right, and “aunt” being a 
term of affection on the island, I accepted } 
estimate and my honors gratefully. 

But, speaking of methods, you must havea 
plan of work, says some one. Yes, | have 
adopted a plan which helps me. It is to com- 
mence as if I were going to write a play- 
commence with the characters themselves. | 
choose a group of people, name them, give 
them positions of some sort in life, and cult 
vate their acquaintance. Then | write a story 
about them, and of course, as every writer 
knows, | have only to start them, when they 
take hold and do their share of the work. In 
my last book, for instance, “‘ Miss Pritchard's 
Wedding Trip,” 1 wished to utilize a recent 
journey, but did not wish to write an avowed 
book of travel. I knew I must not have so 
many characters that they could not be natur- 
ally and logically moved from place to place. 
Then next I must think of some reason for 





them to go abroad which should work a thread 
of plot into the narrative. 

This occupied my thoughts for some days, 
and at last the idea came to me one morning in 
a little black pigeon-hole of a room in a hotel 
at Nuremburg. I wrote the first chapter at 
once, mostly on the train, and put it into my 
bag with the certainty that the seed was planted 
and the book practically written, although I 
could not touch it again for three months. 

To write something every day, in the mocd 
or out of the mood, is the best rule for young 
workers. Nolessa person than Ruth McEnery 
Stuart confesses to nibbling her pencil half the 
morning sometimes without capturing an idea 
but she remains at her desk until scmething 
comes, and something always will come to us 
all; but regudar application and industry are 
indispensable to success. 

Add to Dr. Van Dyke’s words of wisdom 
already quoted the advice of Miss Muloch: “A 
writer should go to his desk as regularly and 
systematically as the carpenter to his lench, 
and with as little idea of waiting for an inspira- 
tion.” Clara Louise Burnham. 


EDITORIAL TALKS WITH CONTRIBUTORS.* 


XXV.— BY THE EDITOR Oo! Leslie's Moi thly. 
The editor of THE WRITER has asked me to 


give a few words of advice which may heip 





*This series of ** Editorial Talks with Contributors,”’ writ 


ten by the editors of the leading American per cals, and 





telling what they want and do not want ir 
scripts, was begun in THe Writer for September, 1895, and 
will be continued. The articles that have been published s« 
far are as follows : September, 1895, by William Hayes Ward, 
superintending editor of the /udefendent; October, 1895, by 
Robert E Bonner, editor of the New York Ledger ; Novem- 
ber, 1895, by Robert D. Townsend, managing editor of the 
Outlook ; December, 1895, by B. Arkell, editor of Les/ie’s 
Weekly, and Rounseville Wildman, editor of the Overland 
Monthly ; January, 1896, by Joseph Newton Hallock, editor 
of the Christian Work, and Edwin M. Mead, editor of the 
New England Magazine; February, 1896, by Robert M 
Offord, managing editor of the New Vork Observer ; March, 
1896, by Nella I. Daggett, editor of the Home; June, 1896, 








any friend of Leslie's Monthly to become 


o 


contributor to the magazine. If what little | 


by Amos R. Wells, managing editor of the Golden Rule, now 
the Christian Endeavor World; September, 1896, by Rosa 
Sonneschein, editor of the American Jewess ; October, 1&of 
by the editors of the Youth's Companion ; May, 1897, by A.R. 
Doyle, editor of the Catholic World Magazine; June, 2897, 
by Arthur T. Vance, editor of the Home Magazin March, 
1898, by Arthur W. Tarbell, editor of the National Magazine ; 
October, 1899, by Howard A. Bridgman, managing editor of 
the Congregationalist ; December, 1900, by William W. Hud- 
son, editor of Modern Culture ; February, 1901. by James E 
Tower, managing editor of Good Housekeeping ; March, 1901, 
by Frank Chapin Bray, editor of the Chautanguan; June, 1901, 
by Harrison S. Morris, editor of Lippincott’s Magazin 
The numbers of Tuk Writer containing these articles may 
be had separately or together. Numbers published befor« 
January, 1901, will be sent postpaid for fifteen cents each ; num 
bers beginning with January, 1901, will be sent for ten cents each 
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have to say can serve to guide the right talent 
in the right direction, I am only too glad to 
comply with his request. 

First of all, let me deal with a few impor- 
tant generalities. THE WRITER has given you 
good advice. Keep it constantly in mind. If 
you have nothing particular to say, it is all 
very well to tell it to your friends, but don’t 
put itin writing, and if you do, don’t mail it to 
Leslie’s Monthly. Of course, it is commend- 
able to write for practice, but remember that 
editors do not find it necessary to read for 
practice. No matter how fair-minded a man 
may be, it is not in human nature to read four 
useless manuscripts from one person and then 
open a fifth with a mind predisposed to favor- 
able consideration. 

This suggests something important. Never 
lose sight of an editor’s frailties. Don’t send 
him very much very often, but send him the 
best you have to offer, and let the form of the 
manuscript be worthy of its substance. If it 
is inconvenient to have a manuscript type- 
written, let your handwriting be legible, and of 
good size. Then let the contribution go on 
its merits. If you are unknown, all the greater 
is the editor’s satisfaction in discovering you 
—that is, if you will pardon the expression, 
if you are worth discovering, and always pro- 
vided that he has the intelligence to know it. 
This last contingency you must leave in the 
hands of Providence. No matter how rich 
you are in friends, you cannot arouse the least 
interest by assuring an editor that every one of 
them will buy the magazine in which your pro- 
duction is embalmed. 

Now to be specific. No magazine is worth 
its salt that has not an individual flavor, all 
its own. Just what the flavor of Les//e’s 
Monthly is it is hard to tell in words. You 
had best read the magazine and remember 
to keep in touch with it. The magazine is 
developing. What was acceptable two years 
ago may not be so to-day, and of to-morrow | 
can give you little hint. That must take care 
of itself. 

Let me speak, then, of to-day. First of all, 
Leslie’s is an American magazine, and seeks 
in its articles to describe and interpret the 
most interesting and important phases of 


American life. It is a practical magazine, 
and had rather deal with the industries 
which have made this country rich and 
powerful than with the thousand and one 
trivial pursuits which have served to sup- 
port an occasional man or woman. It had 
rather deal with copper mines than with basket 
weaving; with the settling of strikes than with 


the making of ‘cozy corners.” It is a pro- 
gressive magazine, interested in new inven- 


tions, new improvements, new developments. 
We do not want descriptive articles, nor 
in general articles of travel. We do want 
articles that will prove helpful, instructive, 
and stimulating to the men and women of this 
country. 

As for stories: the first requisite of a story 
is that it shall entertain; the second, that it 
shal] have a definite plot; and the third, that it 
shall be fresh, both in idea and in execution. 
In 999 cases out of 1,000 a character sketch is 
too slender to hold the reader’s interest to the 
bottom of the second page. In the thousandth, 
it is a work of art. 

When you have your plot, make your story 
short. If it is but 1,500 words long, its chance 
of acceptance is twice as great as if it were 
3,000, and at least ten times as great as if the 
manuscript exceeded 6,000 words. 

In general, make your stories true to life. 
A test of a story which we often apply in this 
office is to ask ourselves, when it has been read, 
whether it is not possible that the writer bor- 
rowed his facts from the life about him. | 
don’t mean that a story should be humdrum, 
far from it. Beyond question every one of my 
readers knows of actual occurrences quite as 
dramatic, quite as spirited, quite as comic, as 
any story that we may hope to publish. 

Occasionally send us a romantic story, 
frankly fanciful, trusting to the vim dnd conf- 
dence with which the story is told to carry th 
reader unquestioning to the end. Here is a 
rare chance for a writer of real imagination. 

As for poetry, that is governed by the rules 
for falling in love. Never write poetry if you 
can help yourself. If you simply can't, then 
write it by all means. It will probably be 
worth writing. 

New York, N. Y. 


Ellery Sedgwick 
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Any writer will do well to give the time 


necessary to acquire a working knowledge of 


g 
some good system of stenography. This does 
not mean that it will pay him to fit himself to 
report a public address verbatim. The writer’s 
purpose in learning to write shorthand is to 
save his own time, and he needs only to know 
shorthand well enough to write it accurately 
Such knowl- 


edge can be gained by spending an hour a day 


and toread it without trouble. 
for six months in studying a text-book and 
The 18c 
hours thus spent will save a busy writer years 
of time in after life. 


.in writing and reading shorthand. 


> 
* * 


The writer who knows shorthand has no 
reason to dread the labor of writing, and he 


can produce a “first draft” in much less time 








and with much less trouble than the ordinary 
writer can. Rewriting an article in shorthand 
is simple work, the 
stenography can revise and re-revise with very 
little labor. Shorthand is 


also, in taking notes, or in copying extracts 


and writer who knows 


useful to a writer, 


from books or papers. It is often valuable as 
a help in taking notes of living speech, where it 
is desirable to preserve the exact language of 
the speaker. A knowledge of shorthand, in 
short, will be worth to almost any writer many 
times the time the acquisition of it Costs 


> 
* * 


In closing the fourteenth volume of THE 
WRITER the editor offers the compliments of 
the season to all his readers, and trusts that 
Christmas-time a year hence will find them all 


Nobody 
WRITER 


still subscribers for the magazine. 


knows the 


THI 
better than he does, and nobody 


shortcomings of 
appre¢ lates 
better its opportunities for usefulness. He 
has been able to give to the magazine from 
month to month only a small part of a very 
busy life, and the magazine has often suffered 
because he has been compelled to neglect it 
Still, 
so many compliments. and encouraging words 
have 


in the performance of other daily duties. 


come from those whose judgment he 
that THE WRITER 


not altogether missed its mark, while countless 


values that he feels has 
Jetters from readers whom it has helped in the 
fifteen years of its existence have been suffi- 
cient reward for the labor that he has expended 
on it. Before THE WRITER 
publication of the kind had ever come 
existence, or 


was started, no 
into 
thought of. 


Since its appearance it hasshad a number of 


apparently been 


imitators, most of which have fallen by the 
wayside. The editor realizes that THE WRITER 
itself has never been what it ought to be, mainly 
because he has had so little time to devote to 
it. Heis grateful for the codperation of con 
tributors and subscribers who have helped him 
With 
more help in the way of more subscriptions he 
could make it much more helpful than it has 
The 


publication of the magazine has always been 


to make the magazine as useful as it is. 


ever been, and larger, as it ought to be. 


with him a labor of love, and an increase of 
receipts would mean immediately a better anc 
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a larger magazine. THE WRITER for a year is 
a good dollar’s worth now, but it would bea 
much better one if it had twice as many names 
on its subscription list. 

«* 

Now that the renewal season is at hand, it is 
hoped that the present subscribers for THE 
WRITER will send in their renewals promptly, 
and that they will send other subscriptions 
together with their own. THE WRITER fora 
year will make a Christmas present that any 
one who is interested in literary work will be 
certain to appreciate, while a set of hound 
volumes of THE WRITER is a gift that any 
writer would be more than glad to get. Friends 
of THE WRITER will help the editor to improve 
the magazine if they will do all they can to 
extend its circulation and lengthen its sub- 
scription list. The editor has not been much 
given to making promises, but he thinks he 
can safely say that THE WRITER for 1902 will 
be worth to any literary worker many times 
its subscription price. Practical articles on 
the various phases of literary work by well- 
known writers have been promised. Each 
month the latest news of the literary world 
will be given, including announcements of new 
publications, to which manuscripts may be sold, 
as well as news of failures, suspensions, and 
changes in the magazine and book publishing 
fields, and announcements of prize offers for 
manuscripts. In addition there will be ar- 
ticles written by the editors of leading publi- 
cations, telling what they want and do not 
want in the way of contributions; answers to 
literary queries from subscribers; sketches and 
portraits of successful writers, and authentic 
information about writers who are making 
(heir way to prominence; book reviews; news 
: d notes about authors and their work; help- 
1 il hints and suggestions, resulting from the 


practical experience of writers, as to means - 


and methods of making literary work easier 
and more profitable ; suggestions regarding the 
correct use of English and exposure of common 
errors ; a monthly reference list of literary arti- 
cles in periodicals, that gives to readers of the 
magazine easy access to all articles on literary 
topics in current magazines and newspapers; 
reprints of important paragraphs on current 


literary topics ; editorial suggestions, and advice 
to writers intended to be practically helpful to 
them in their work. These will be the features 
of the magazine, and perhaps it is not too 
much to say that every writer will find some- 
thing in every number that will be worth more 


than its cost to him. 


* 
*x* * 


Suggestions for the improvement of THE 
WRITER and helpful articles on literary topics 
are no less welcome than subscriptions. The 
editor desires to make the magazine a medium 
of mutual help, and its pages are always open 
for any one who has anything helpful and 
practical to say. 


* 
* * 


The bound volume of THE WRITER for Igo! 
will be ready for delivery about December 20, 
and orders for it may be sent in at any time. 
The book will be substantially bound in cloth, 
with gilt lettering on back and side, and the 
price will be $1.50, postpaid. A complete set 
of bound volumes of THE WRITER should 
certainly be in every public library. Friends 
of the magazine will do a helpful thing if they 
will use their influence to get complete sets of 
the magazine into libraries that do not have 
them now. The number of complete sets 
available is not large, and anybody who buys 
one, either for a library or for himself, will 
make a good investment. W. H. H. 
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THE POET-TOUCH. 


What is the poet-touch? Ah me, that every bard 
might gain it, 

And having once attained the prize, forever might 
retain it: — 

To touch no thing that’s vile, unless to teach the world 
fo scorn it, 

To touch no thing that’s good or beautiful, save to 
adorn it! 


San Jost#, Calif. Clarence Urmy 
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WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Florence Brooks, author of the poem, “ I ndi- 
viduality,” in the Bookman for November, is 
Mrs. Edwin Emerson, Jr. She was born in 
Ann Arbor, Mich., daughter of the late Datus 
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Chase Brooks, once connected with the Michi- 


gan University, and afterward for years a 


prominent Western journalist, and of Harriet 
Beecher Brooks, one of the most energetic of 


the pioneer “women’s rights” leaders in the 


West, a woman of tremendous will and courage, 
coming trom early Dutch settlers of New York. 
Almost as pioneers these two attained educa- 
tion and prominence by their own efforts, even 


trom childhood. Small & Maynard, of Boston, 


have just issued a volume by Mrs. Emerson, 


entitled “ The Destiny,” from the title poem, 
a study of the wandering, fighting spirit, latent 


or active,in man. A lighter work, published 


last year by the same publishers, was called 


‘Vagaries,’—a number of prose episodes 


daintily executed. Several sonnets from a 


series of “Thirty Love Sonnets” will soon 


appear in some of the leading magazines. 


Margaret Mary Hills, who wrote the story, 


Che Purple Opal,” in Afodern Culture for 


November, has but recently 


ork. Within the last 


begun literary 
two years a number of 

r short stories and verses have appeared in 
the Smart Set, Modern Culture, Ev'ry Month, 
Miss Hills 
Delaware, Ohio. She received het 


. cati in the llece of that 
ecaucation in the college of that towr 


and other publications. was born 


early 
1 and after- 
ward spent several winters in 
She is Mex 


yurnalizing, and collecting color and 


New York and 


Boston. now in co, doing some 


material 
for future work. 


ABOUT 


— > 


PERSONAL GOSSIP AUTHORS. 


Prescott.— The story of Prescott’s first 


book, ‘“* Ferdinand and Isabella,” is interest- 
ly told by Sir William Stirling-Maxwell: 


‘* Toward the end of 


if 
il 


1825, Mr. Prescott began 
to approach the choice of a subject and the 


application of his accumulated stores of 


thought and reading. Histories of Spain from 
the Arab invasion to the consolidation of the 
monarchy under Charles V 
the 


otism; of Italian 


.; of the revolution 


. . bd 
which converted Roman republic into a 


des} literature, were thought 


of and dismissed. An entry in a notebook, 
dated January 19, 1826, records his decision in 


favor of a history of Ferdinand and Isabella, 


THE WRITER. 


and is accompanied by a penciled annotation, 
‘A fortunate choice. 1847.” He 
could use his eye so little that he was obliged 


May, 


to engage a professional reader, and, for some 
time, had to listen to Spanish books read by a 
person who did not understand a word of Span- 
ish. Better aids were, however, soon found, 
and after some practice he taught his ear to 
perform the work of the eye, and his memory 
to serve the purpose of a notebook. His reader 
used to attend him for six hours daily, from 
ten till two and from six to eight. They 
worked in an upper room of his father’s house 
in Boston, with two windows; one to the west, 
which was carefully shaded with several blinds 
of blue gauze, any one of which could be 
drawn up separately, so as to temper the light 
with a nice gradation, and another window to 
the north, set higher in the wall, and left un 
Mr. 


ward the western window, with a green screen 


covered. Prescott sat with his back to- 
in front of him, to darken the opposite wall. 
The fire in the grate was of coke, to avoid 
flame and glare. 

“As the reading proceeded the reader was 
requested to mark any passage which seemed 
important, and the listener, when his eye per 
mitted, would himself sometimes make a note 
of the 
afterward copied out in a bold hand. 


reference. These notes the reader 
Some 
times, when his eye was stronger, Mr. Prescott 
would himself read for a while, sitting near the 
window at a reading-desk, and frequently rais 
ing or lowering the blue blinds. It was not 
until October, 1829, three years and a half 
after he had set himself to the subject, that he 
commenced the actual composition of his work, 
and wrote the first chapter of ‘Ferdinand and 
Isabella.’ Three chapters were then accom 
plished in three months, but they were wholly 
rewritten before they were sent to the press 
The manuscript was, in a great measure, writ 
ten by his own hand, by the aid of a machine 
called a noctograph, in which the paper was 
laid under a series of stout wires, sixteen to 
the page, which guided the hand in forming the 
lines. Ink was superseded by the use of a 


blackened paper, the back of which being 
pressed with a stylus left an impression on the 


white sheet placed beneath it. The apparatus 
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as its name imports, was available by night, but 
the manuscript produced by it was very faint, 
and required copying before Mr. Prescott 
could use it for reference. The mechanical 
difficulty of writing induced him to practice 
the art of mental composition, of which he ac- 
quired so great a command that he could ar- 
range and carry in his head as much matter as 
would fill fifty or sixty printed pages. His 
hours of exercise on foot or horseback were 
frequently the hours when large portions of 
his works assumed their definite shape. 

“Atlength. on June 25, 1836, ‘Ferdinand and 
Isabella’ was sent to press. In 1833, during 
the progress of the work, he had caused four 
copies of it to be printed as it was written, in 
a bold type, and on only one side of the leaf. 
One of these copies was now carefully revised, 
and the care bestowed upon this revision may 
be judged of from the fact that the first chapter 
was written thrice, and privately printed twice, 
before it was considered by the author as fit 
for publication. Perhaps this exceeding care 
may have been in some degree attributable to 
a plan of publication which Mr. Prescott ap- 
pears to have followed in all his works. The 
sheets were at once stereotyped, at his own 
expense, and from these stereotype plates, 
which remained his private property, the va- 
rious American editions were printed, upon 
terms agreed upon in each case with the pub- 
lisher. 

‘The first edition of ‘Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella’ appeared at Boston at Christmas, 1837, 
The American Stationers’ Company, which 
undertook it, was allowed four years to sell 
1,250 copies, and the number of those at first 
struck off was only 500, so modest were the 
expectations of all concerned. Four weeks 
exhausted the stock which had been calculated 
to supply the demand of four years, and the 
work became famous on both sides of the 
Atlantic. In the summer of 1837, one of the 
tour large-type copies had been sent to England 
to be offered to London publishers. Refused 
by the elder Murray and by the Longmans, it 
was accepted by Bentley, to the great and per- 
manent advantage of that bibliopole’s pocket 
ind reputation. The book at once obtained 

suffrages of the most intelligent critics in 


England, Germany, France, and Spain, and the 
author was at once —as his biographer had 
the happiness to foretell—‘ placed quite by 
the side of Irving’ in the estimation of 
Europe.” 

Roosevelt.— The only thing that un- 
nerves President Roosevelt is literary 
composition. He brings to the task of 
writing a book the same absorbing and 
untiring energy that he displays in war- 
fare, the chase, and political campaigning; the 
work is necessarily confining, and prolonged 
confinement and close occupation become irk- 
some and debilitating to a man of robust 
build and sanguine temperament, accustomed to 
being much in the open air. It suits some 
people perfectly. One well-known author of 
my acquaintance, not far from seventy years of 
age, works in his library from twelve to fifteen 
hours a day, setting foot outdoors but once a 
week; yet he has never known a day’s illness, 
and is one of the least nervous men in Amer 
ica. Sedentary occupation agrees with him; 
he thrives on it. Not so the President; yet 
with characteristic grit he has faced the ordeal 
of authorship to such good purpose that a 


dozen works from his pen have made their ap- 
pearance within the past nineteen years. And 
this in the course of an arduous public career 
covering almost the entire period of his literary 
activity. — Foseph B. Gilder, in the November 
Critic. 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ The publishers of Tue Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
cn receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
— the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
of they will mention THe Writsr when they write. } 

New Letters or R. L. Stevenson. Introductory note 
and comment by Horace Townsend. WHarfer’s Magazine 
( 38 c.) for December. 

CAMPOAMOR, THE GREAT SPANISH PogT oF THE NINE- 
TEENTH Century. Arthur Symons. Harfer’s Magazine 
(38 c.) for December 

Rosa Bonugeur. An appreciation. Illustrated Jules 
Claretie. Harfer’s Magazine (38c.) tor December 

LITERATURE AND THR Civit War. Henry A. Beers 
Atlantic Monthly (38 c.) for December. 
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MAETERLINCK AND Mus! Ernest 


fonthly (38 c.) for December 


THe PRaver OF THE LITERARY MAN 


untic Monthly (38 c.) for Decen 


KERAY IN THE UNITED STATE 


James Grant Wilso 


for December 
REVIEWER 


fur Decemb«s 


December 
t 
for December 


F My \ 


for December. 
Great READER 
Woman's Home Compant 
IsatAH THOMAS, THE PaTr 
chelder. New England Maga 
NTHONY TROLLOPE Leslie 
e National Review 


Jean INGELOw. Reprinted fr 
ing Age (18 c.) for November 

Tue Secret or Emerson 
printed from Literature in the 


vember it 


Tue GuitTrerinG Styie. Reprint 


Living Age (18 c.) for November 1 


Tue Novers or Perez GALpbos. 
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. : : =e juan 
from the Gentleman's Magazine in the Living Age (18 « 
for November 23 

Lorp LyttTon’s Novets. Walter Frewer Lord. Reprinted 
from the Nineteenth Century and After in the Living A ge 
(18 c. ) for November 30. 

Tue Nover— Wuart Witt It Become? J. G 
printed from the Academy in the Living Age 
November 3 


NEWS AND NOTES. 
The will of the late Sir Walter Besant shows 
that the gross value of his estate was $44,000. 


The Black Cat( Boston) offers $10,285 in 
prizes ranging from $100 to $2,100 for short 
stories. Particulars will be sent to any one 


who will write to the Short Story Publishing 


Company, Boston, mentioning THE WRITER 


The publishers of the B/ack Cat treat authors 
liberally, and they will do whatever they may 


promise. 

The Brown Book ( Boston ) offers a prize of 
$100 for the best story of from 4, to 6,0 
words submitted before February 1. 

The Men's Magazine, devoted to subjects 


supposed to be interesting to men,isa new 


' 
monthly, pu 


York. 


lished at 309 Broadway, New 


The Authors’ Magazine ( Detroit ) is a new 
monthly which accepts contributions only from 
authors who hold at least one $10 share of 
stock in the company by which the magazin« 
is published. 

Home and Flowers (Springfield, O.) has a 
new editor— Louis E. Van Norman. OD. J 
Thomas, who started the publication under the 
name flow to Grow Flowers, will hereafter 
give his whole attention to the business inter 
ests of the magazine. Home and Flowers will 
now broaden its scope, and every topic of 
home interest will be treated in its columns. 

Explaining the title of his article in the 
December Critic, Andrew Lang says that 
“The Old Blackguard Slating” is a very 
severe review in very bad taste. 

Of the Christmas number of the Dedlineato? 

New York ) 690,000 copies have been printed 

Kate Greenaway died in London Novem 
ber 7. 

Professor Richmond Mayo-Smith died i: 
New York November 11, aged forty-seven. 
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